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This study was designed to jdetermine if there were ^ 
significant differences in the opinions of two groups of student 
teachers regarding their teaching e:^perience. One group completed 
student teaching in a teacher/teaching center^ the other completed 
student teaching outside of a teacher /teaching center. Their opinions 
were measured with twelve variables- of the Purdue Student-Teacher 
Opinionaire, which was administered .to all student teachers 
completing student teaching at one--instit.ution-<5f -highier-education. 
Scores for both groups wetre analyzed by the use of .the t-test, and 
pooled and separate variances estimates were obtained. The results of 
the study show significant, differences in favor of ''the center student 
teaching group in four of the twelve variables measured: (1) school 
facilities and services; (2) student teacher, rapport with the. 
principal; (3) curriculum issues; and t^) student teacher rapport 
with the students. Significant differences in favor of the - non-cen'ter 
group were found in relation to one variable only: student teacher 
rapport with other teachers. The data ^indicated no significant 
differences between the two groups on the remaining seven variables: 
(1) teaching as a profession; (2) student teacher rapport with 
university supervisor; (3) student teacher load ; (4) Isatisfaction . 
with housitig; (5) professional preparation; (6) student teacher 
rapport with supervising teacher; and (7) community stipport of 
education. Eight recommendations for student teaching programs are 
offered in conclusion-. (MH) ^ 
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^ Most professional .educators agree that probably the single most important 
Iraining phase in teacher preparation is the field experience, particularly 
student teaching. Institutions, have progj^ainmat ical ly approached this in a variety 
ofyWays, constantly searching, shifting', changing, to develop a field experience 
that fulfills their perceptions and expectations concerning what a "good"^ student 
teaching e2q)erience should be. 

The hottest educational concept in recent years to become involved in the 
student teaching experience is the teacher/teaching center-. Although the concept 
has. a variety of names and acronyms, as indicated by the Syracuse Teacher Center 
Project in 1973ri), the major purpose of most centers is to improve the quality, 
of instruction that takes place in schools and classroo-ms.C2) . That student teach- 
ing IS a significant aspect in a center's attempt to improve the qu^ity of in- 
struction, is a widely accepted fact, as indicated by the following typical .state- 
ments :. . - 

. ' As colleges and universities collaborate with 
school systems'in the ^ development of teaching centers, 
they generally fociis on the field experience phase, in- 
cluding student teaching and internships. Both school 
and university" supervising and instructional personnel 
vieW'the field experience phase as the core of teachei* , - 

preparation. Herein evolves a situation which demands 
a review of expectations regarding roles of all individuals 
involved,, if the teaching center is to constitute a 
. " ^fundamental thrust rather than a peripheral innovation 

in teacher preparationC3) . 



and: 

, - • I " ••••the function of a teacher's center- is to maintain 
effective educational program through continued' teacher 
preparation in the knowledge, ^ attitudes, and techniques 
of teaching(4) . . i.. 

Since the student teacher is the most important individual in a student 

teaching program, any substantive data that - can- be - collected pertai-ning to his/ 

her experience should prove beneficial to an organization in its attempts at. 
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iinproving or reconceptualizing its student teaching prograin/ For this, and other 
reasons, teaching centers should be particularly concerned about their role in and 
•inpact on the training o£ teachers and in the student teaching experience o£ those 
under, their auspices. In this regard, .opinions of students who have taught in a 
center could provide extremely valuable feedback to center' personnel and others 
^ interested in the center movement, for, as Woodruff suggests, a student perceives 
best what he has direct contact withC^) . „ " 

^ . • 'I . • - 

Purpose'and Scope of Study ^ 

The purpose of this study was to compare data pertaining to the student teaching 
experience of two groups of undergraduate secondary teacher education students: 
those who completed student teaching in and through the direction of a te-tfcfiing 
-center;- and those who -completed student- teaching un^er a more traditional, college- 
based approach. For purposes of the study those in the^first group are referred 
to sinqply as CENTER , and those in the more traditional group are referred to as 
NON-CEfffER . The students involved in this study were all from the same higher ed- 
ucation institution , and had received basically the same preparation in professional 
education. The study consists, of data from 494 teacher education students who had 
coBipleted student _teaching over the past 4 1/2 years. Of those 494 students, 265 
conpleted student teaching in CENTER secondaiy schools, and 229 completed- student . 
teaching in NDN- CENTER secondary schools . 

Study Hypothesis . _ _ . , 

If teacher/teaching centers are developed and maintained to improve the .v 
quality of the., student . teaching experi^^^ then the opinions of those who ' 
completed student teaching in a CENTER school should be more favorable than those 

who ccanpleted student teaching^ in a NON- CENTER scTiool vis-atr-yis. their .student:, \ 

teaching experience. Therefore, the. following null hypothesis appears to be appropriate 



-There, is no difference between undergraduate 
secondary teacher education students who jzomplet'ed 

student teaching through a teaching center school ' . ■ 

and those who coinpleted student teaching through a 
non--cent ex school in their opinions concerning 12 
variables in the student teaching experience. 

Evaluation Insf'runient 

The instrunient used to compare these two groups of student teachers was the 

Purdue Student-Teacher Opinionaire which is designed to measure student morale. 

this instrument provides meaningful factor scores which breaks student teacher 

opinion and morale into some of its dimensions. The following is a categorized 

description of the twelve factors or variables included in the Purdue Student --Teacher 

Opiniofiaire, hereafter referred' to as the PSTO: ' 

Variable 1 "Student Teacher Rapport with the Supervising Teachei"' deals with the student 
teacher's feelings about his supervising teacher: his canpetency as a teacher, his willing- 
ness and ability to work with student teachers, and his evaluation of the student teacher's 
work. - \ o 

— - - • ^' ' - ■ / 

Variable 2 - "Student Teacher Rapport with the Principal" deals with the student teacher's 
feelings about the principal: his. prof essional competency-, "his interest in student 

„ teachers and,J:heir work, his_abm to_cominunicate, and his skill in^human relations . 

Variable 5 - "Tisaching as "a Profession" pertains to the student teacher's evaluation 
of teaching in terms of personal desires and contributions, satisfaction with teaching,' 
and rewards and demands of the teaching 'prdfession. ' . 

•Variable 4 "Student Teacher Rapport with the 'University Supervisor" focuses on 
his working relationships with student teachers, adequacy of time Spent with and 
in the student teaching school, and his evaluation of the student teacher's work. ~ 

Variable 5 - "Community Support of Education" deals with the extent to which, the 
community is willing to support a sound educational program. 

Variably 6 - "Student Teaching Load" pertains to such matters at time demands , 
restriction, on non-.professional activities, record keeping and clerical work, and 
their load as coii5)ared with other teachers. " 

Variable 7 - "Student Teacher Rapport with the Students" samples feelings about 
treatment received from students, reaction to student behavior, acceptance by J 
students, and degree of satisfa<:tion from contacts' with students 

\ '2 ' . ' ■ " " ' 

Variable 8 - VStudent Teacher Rapport* with other Teachers'* focuses on student teacher 
relationships with other teachers on the school faculty. The items' pertain to student 
teacher, opinion, regarding professional, ethics, cooperativeness , helpfulness and congeniality 
of teachers in the student teaching school. ' ^ 

yariable 9 - "Satisfaction with Housing" deals primarily-Vith cost , '^location, and" ~ T 
suitability of housing during student teaching. . " " . 



Variable 10 r ''Professional Preparation*' has . to do with subject matter courses, lesson 
planning, training. for extra-^curri cular activities^, and adequacy of education 'courses. 

Variable 11 - "Sthool Facilities and Services" pertains to the adequacy of facilities, 
supplies and equipment, and the efficiency of the procedures for obtaining materials 
and' services* / 

Variable 12 - -^'Cu^ri culuin Issues*' solicits student teacher reactions to the adequacy 
of the school program, provision for individual differences and the balance of the 
curriculum; 

The I^TO contains 100 items to which students respond in one of four ways; 
agree, probably agree, probably disagree, and disagree. This provides a four-point 
scale, with scores approaching four being interpreted as best and those scores 
^preaching one being interperted as poorest . Overall scores and individual item 
scores are given ^ medians, and in addition, percentile norms are given for each 
of the twelve factors or variables. For this. studyV the data was subjected to a 
t-test, which will be described later, 

Oh The norm group for the PSTO was composed of 4,432 representative student teachers 
who were enrolled in 35 different institutions of various size with a wide" geographical 
distribution. Item -analysis and factor analysis technique, utilizing ^he Kiider-- 
Richardson internal consistency formula number 21, showed reliability coefficients 
for the categories ranging from -.53 to .93 with an overall reliability coefficient 
of .96. Additional statistical data in reference to factor analysis, correlations, 
percentile distribution of items, etc., may be secured from Purdue /Uni vers ityC 6) . 

a - 

^ •' l' 

Parameters and Limitations of the Study 

As 'previously indicated, this study concerns itself with statistically analyzed 
.data from one research' instrument, the PSTO . - T}}is data was collected/from student ' 
teachers from one institution of higher education, which had student - teachers placed ' 
either in a specific Center, or. in more traditional schools outside the Center.. 



/ 



Data was collected from all student teachers who had completed their student teaching 
experience over the past' 4 1/2 years, or, from December, 1969, through May, 1974/ 
This comprised 494 pieces of data, 265 'o£ which were from students who were associated 
with the Center, and 229 of which were from students who were not associated with the 
Center. - . • 

Research Design ^ 

Data from the PSTO on the 12 variables or factors previously listed was divided 
into two groups; CENTER, and NON- CENTER , Each variable for the two groups was then 
statistically analyzed by utilizing the t-test for significant differences. Estimates 
ofc.both pooled and separate variance Were produced^ including t-values, degrees of 
freedom, two-tailed. probabilities, and of course, means and standard deviations.' 

Result s of the S tudy 

- - 9 

Results of the statistical analysis of the data described is provided on the 
following table. ' ~ 1 
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Summary and Interpretation of Results 

•A. Variable 1 - Studeivt Teacher Rapport with Supervising Teacher: 

^ Probabilities under pooled and separate variance estimates are ,620 and .618 
respectively^ therefore the null h>-pothesis is accepted. - "^"^ 

/ It was expected that there woulfLb'e^-sxgnif icant difference in this variable, 
in favor of the Center. Emphasis is placed on placement of student teachers under 
master teachers in specific schools, and 'a number of in--service workshops' and 
graduate courses are offered to supervising teachers to enhance their role and to 
build their expertise as supervising teachers. Apparently this has not made any 
difference in the student teacher-supervising teacher relationship. Perhaps it may 
be assumed that when a teacher elects to serve as a^supervising teacher he/sTie 
makes a committment to that responsibility and may have- or develop- notions as to 
how' to best function in that role, irregardless of the number or types of inservice 
programs or graduate courses that may 'be required^ or offered, .. = 



B. Variable 2 - Student Teacher Rapport, with Principal: 

\ 

Probabilities under pooled and separate variance estimates are ,714 and .713 

respectively, therefore" the null hypothesis is accepted. ' 

^ ' - <^ . ■ ... 

It was expected that there would bfe a significant difference in this variable, in 
favor of the Center,. Principals are involved in the selection of their schools as 
placement araas for student teachers^ arid they are also very much involved in the actual 
placement of student- teachers "within their building. Here too, inservice'^v^orkshops and 
graduate courses "are made available to principals to enhaiice their role and build" their 
expertise as principal^ of buildings in which student teachers are trained. Apparently 
this has not made any difference in the student teacher-principal relationship. Build- 
ing principals have complex roles and responsibi lities in the performance of their. . 



_dktjjBSL*^_Xhus--^-they — may-no^t-Trerceive'the "student teacher^p^rincipal relationship as 



high priority, item in the hierarchy of responsibilities inherent in thq posj^tion, 

or they just may not have adequate time to- spend in working with student teachers in .. 

relation to other duties and responsibilities . * The responsibi lity for the studept " teacher- 

ERIC"., .'9 .y ... 



is probably delegate^d to the assigned supervising teacher, and the principal maintains^ • 
simply a peripheral interest and/or involvement. ' ^ 

C. Variable '3 - Teaching as a Profesision: . - 

^ i . * ' - ' 

Probabilities under pooled and separate variance estimates are both ,413, tjiere- 

fore the null hypothesis is accepted. * ^ . *" 

It was not expected that there would be any difference in this variable between the 

two groups. All students had received basically "the same professional preparation, 

• . -* ' 

including work as tutors, teacher aides and observers, and had taken the same ' . 

education courses." , • 

\ _ It- i^ assumed that most students had already built their own philosophy 

of education and had a basic understanding of the teaching profession, and their 

role in it, Apparencly nothing occured during their student teaching, either in 

I Center or Non-center schools, to alter their perceptions and/or expectations of 

.teaching- as'^a'^rof ess ion. ' 

. Variably 4 - Student Teacher Rapport with University Supervisor: ^- .. 

Probabilities under pooled ?nd separate variance eslfimates are .7(54 and .763 

respectively, therefore the nuir hypdthes'^s 'is accepted. 

• .. It was not expected that there would be any difference in this variable between 

the two groups. i ^ " ^ - 

< - " ... 

The same supervisors from the institution visit student teachers in the Center, 
and those whq are not in the Center. The same supervisory procedure "is utilized for both ♦ 
groups of student teachers. ^ ' ' - , . * ^ 

E. • Variable 5 - Community Support of Education: . 

Probabilities under pooled and separate variance estimates are both ,418, there- 
» fore t^he nulj^jiypothesis is accepted;"' . — — ^ — _ — 



It-was expected that there would be a significant difference in this variable, 
■ - • ■ . "I , , • 

in favor of the Center. - The Center operates in a large urban area which has a strong 
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tax bfee for school support whereas the Non-center schools -are iSc^ted in cominuni-ties 

that are small and rurs^l, with a commensu rarely weaker' tax base. It is assuin^d'that 

•perhaps student teachers from both groiips; being in -the school and community for .^ch 

a short time', didn't hav| the time or inclination to investigate'' this aspect o£ t'fe' 

student- teaching experience. \' * , . - . - 

/ — ^ ■ • .Ik " ^ ^ " - ' 

Variable 6 ^ Student Teacher Load: . ^ 

c - ■ ■ . . . ■ ^ 

Probabilities under pooled and separate variance estimates are both . 859, ^there-7 
fore the null hypothesis is^accepted. . ' - , 

It was not expected that there, would be an:^i££erence in this vari?>^l^ between, 
the two groups. Student teacher loads y and assignments are fatrly constant .whether ' 
they have a Center or ton-center placement. . 
G. Variable 7 - Student Teacher Rapport ^ith Students : 

^ Probabilities under pooled and separate variance- estimate are both .013, there- 
fore the mil h>Tpothesis is .rejected. There is a high statistical significance 
(.01 level) in favor of the Center. ^ ■ 

It was. expected that there would be a significant difference in this variable. 
\ ' ^ ' . ' 

in favor of the Center. As was mentioned in part E, the Center operates in a large 

s *. 1 ■■ --■ - • . 

wrban area with a strong tax base for school support. Salaries are" quite high for 

teachers, and a plethora of well qu^?.lified, dedicated teachers apply each year in' 

' " " ; , ". ■ j 

this area, with only a few being chosen. Schools are woll-^^uipped, the urban 

\ ! " ' / 

community offers many academic and cultural advantages , ai^ci as a result the 



-students are well--rounded, highly motivated, and academically-oriented to a large 

. • ^ ' y 

extent, _with a large proportion going on to post-secondary, education. This environment 
is in direct contras't to the small, rural ateas i\ which Non- cent ex" student 'teachers 
are placed. Therefore, .students in Center schools, being more academically-^oriented ^ 

"'and more aware of the advantages of both seconda-ry and post-secondary education, 
are mo.re Likely to me^t or exceed student teacher expectations, which mo^t certainly . . 

/has a direi^t affect on the type and strength of rapport between student and student 
teacher. 4 • ... 



^lf7- Variable 8 - Student Teacher Rapport with Other Teachers: 

^ Probabilities under pooled and separate variance estimaites* are .012 and .011 
respectively, therefore the null Hypothesis is rejected. There ig a high statistical ' 
significance C-01 level) in f avor^ of- the Non-center group\- ^ 
It was expected that^there wjould be a significant difference 'in this variable,. 

in ^vor of. the Center. This, of course, was not the case. A possible explanation 

. 'Jy ■ ' ' - ^ . : \ ^ 

migfiV be that' enployment of teachers in the- Center area^ is highly competitive, as 

■ ■' " 

^iJlaicated in part G. Teac:hers come into the system with diverse backgrounds and from 

^many. different geographical areas. The Npn-ceriter groups serves in areas that tend to 

, employ teachers who are from the general area served by the school systems. In adflitio-h, 

,;a lafg-e majority of the Non-center student teachers- came from these areas originally, .or 

reside m the^^^rea where they are student ^feacliing . Thus they are imbued with the 

same values,^ beliefs, and attitudes as the teachers with which they work. Therefore, 

r^lations'hips may tfend to be close in" the Non-iCent'ef schools, and perhaps sonfev/hat . 

. cautious in the Center Schools. ^ - ' , - - 

— I-. Variable. 9 -:''Satisfac1<.ion With Housing: - ^ ' ^ 

Pr<5b abilities under- pooled and separate variance estimates are .485- and . .484 

respectively, therefore the null hypothesis is accepted^ ^ - 

. It was not expected that there would be any difference in t.fils variable be* ' 

tween the two groups , —Students generally conmute to"' their assigned school- from ths 

college dormitt^ry,. from their homes, or from their apartments . No changes'^in . 

housing are necessitated by tl^student teaching as^^ignment. 

J. . Variable 10 - Proressional Preparation: y ^ , , - 

Probabilities , under * poo lied and separate vari.ance 'estimates are .070 and '•.072 ' 

respectively, . therefore: tjie null hypothesis is rejected. There is a statistical-. 

significance C.07 level) -In favor of the Sent et^ ^ ,J ' ' 

^ 'It .was not expected that -there Would be any diff erejic^jjr^n this variable between / " 

the two groups. This was not the case,, and i^' quite a curious, discrepancy since 

students in ^both groups receivecl. the same preparation at the, institut3refr^invo'ived. " . 



Certainly the setting in which the student teaching' experience occurs has much to do with 
%he difference. If 'the institutions preparation program accentuates certain innovative 
practices and/or concepts, and the student teacher is placed in a' situation which 

' does not commensurately support sVch' practices and/or concepts, then surely ""the 
Student teacher may ques^'tipii.^the preparation received at the institution. If the 
preparation and the '^aching 'situation xoinplement or supplement each other, then 
surely the student teacher may see the institution's preparation program as adequate. 

-K. . Variable 11 - School Facilities and Services: 

. ■ * " . ** 

Probabilities under pooled- and separate variance estimates aris both .000. there- 

fore the null hypothesis is: rejected. There is an extremely^ high statistical significance 
C»00- level)\^in fayor of the Center. ^^^^^^ 

- It was expected that there would be a significant difference, in this variable, in 
/favor of the Center. As was mentioned in part G, the Center operates in a large urban 
area, one of the largest in the. state. There is a strong tax base for school support, 
programs are well'financed and supported, schools are well^equipped,/ and many cultural' 
aisd academic advantages: are available. Non-center schools are rural, small, poorly . 
equipped, and- have a weaker tax base for school- and program support. Therefore it . was 



" ^ not unexpected that student teachers, perceived s diooj^ f^ijities— and more^than 
: ;^equate;.in the^^enter.- schooTs"; '^'^"^ ^ - . ' : ■ ■ ■ - ■ 

r' L. Variable 12 - Curriculum Issues: 

Probabilities under pdoled^and-separ^te variance estimates are both .000, therefore " • 

the' null hypothesis is rejected. There is* an extremely high statistical slcniificance 

C»00 level) in favor of the Center, ' , , ' 

It was expected that there would be a signxficant airrerence in t'nis. j/ariaole, in - 
' favor ^ of the Center. This is partially due to reasons cited 'in parts G and IC. . Programs 
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receive .adequate financial support, and in fact, innovative,. programs are encouraged. ■ 
Schools in the Center operate such programs as: team teaching, open classrooms, .s^nall 
and large groups instruction, seminars for students, individualized instruction, non-- 
graded schools, modular scheduling, and a number of other more innovative programs 
..arid/or concepts. Non-cienter schools do not have adequate fiiiancial or other types of 
support to encourage this type of experiment ati or j - 

M,., total of Tw.elve VariaMes : 

Probabilities under pooled and separate variance estimates for the totals of the 
twelve variables are both .076, therefore the null hypothesis is rejected. There is a 
statistical . signifiance C.076 level) in favor of the Center, Even though this appears 
be the case, this significance level is'probably somewhat distorted due to the fact 
'that both variables 11 and 12 were beyond the .000 level of sighiYicance, obviously 
weighing the total results in favor of the Center. 

Recommendations ' - 

!• There needs to be a total re-exajnina^:ion of placement procedures and policies. 
The study has shown that there is no difference in student teacher- supervising teacher'^ 
-and' studjent teacher-principal relationships. . Perhaps this is partially due to the_ ___ 

'^"piacement procedures and policies. Traditionally the student teacher is assigned to : 
a supervising teacher by the principal/ Criteria under which this assignment is made . 
may be less than, objective. - Center personnel need to take --a more active role in the - 
choice- of supervising -teachers, as do the student teachers themselves. • ' 

< 2. Therov needs to :be1^carefui examination made of in-service ^workshops and/or graduat 
courses offered to supervising teachers and/or principals. A major thrust of the Center 
is to provide the above services to enhance their role and to build their expertise as 
teacher educators. Careful analysis of objective data concerning workshops and graduate 
courses in ay provide clUes, or guidelines, for increasing the efficacy, of these offerings 
3. Principals,- as the educational leaders, in their respective schools, need to take 
an active role in Center activities. They should be uti lized^more as consultants. 
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resource persons., lecturers, and small and large group le.aders in Cen'ter and teacher 
education programs to promote more contact, more understanding, and mbre conmuni cation 
between themselves and prospective teachers, supervising teachers, college personnel,, 
and Center personnel. - 

.4. Stud.ent teachers need to have an Opportunity to become familiar with all aspects 
o£ community support o£ education. This could be done through Center atid/or college 
programs, or more logically, through programs conducted at the . ublic school level 
where student teachers are placed. - ^ ' . V 

5, Student teachers ne.ed training'' and expertise in dealing with students o£ low: 
motivation and low achievement. The study shows that student teachers in Non- center 
schools are less able to establish rapport.with students o£ this- type, who do not 
meet student teacher expectations. Juxtaposed with- this is the possibility that.- 
student teacher' expectations may. be too high,, or unrealistic. In this- event , college'of 
Center prograihs need to deal with this by exposing student teachers ,to a variety o£ 
students in a variety o£ schools throughout their teacher preparation program. Central 

llg_^Sg_££ ^^^^^ ^ a ni el i orat i on^-ol— t4u-s-jrS-sueH'S--th-e-^l^^^^ o£^ student teachers, and other 

pre-service students, with public school teachers who- have demonstrated ability in worlcLng 
with- students p£ this type. " . ' 

6, Programs or procedures 'need- to be initiated and implemented to increase student ' " * 
teacher rapport with other teachers. Student teachers need to £eel that they are 
accepted, part of the "team'', and^ important in the total educational program o£ the school. 
Even though they are in a building or a program £or a short period, they are forming 
perceptions and opinions . about teaching, teachers, and students that may ^be the basis 

for futui^e activities or decision-making. All teachers, not just the supervising teacher, 
serve, an in5)ortant function in the education of these prospective teachers.. 

7, Institutions need to re-examine thei r" preparation programs to insure that student 
teachers -are . not .receiving a jaundiced or myopic conception teaching. <Pli.e study' 
seemed to indicate that student teachers in Non-center schools were somewhat skeptical 



o£^, their professional preparation vis-a-vis their student teaching situation and experien 
■ Institutions need tO" insure that student teachers, as much as possible, be trained to. 
cope with a wide spectrum 6£ educational situations. Possibilities include teacher 
aide programs, tutoring, observation, simulated teaching, gaining, micro teaching, multi- ■ . 
student teaching opportunities; to name a few. - , y. ;. ' 

8. If .teacher/teaching centers are making some differences in student teachers opinions 
regarding the student teaching experience 3n perhaps it may be benefical to establish 
programs whereby student teachers arc lace^ ^ienter schools for a period of time, 
and then placed in Non-centei'^s'chools- for ua equal period of time. Useful and in- 
formative feedback and comparisons could then be made. Students would be exposed * 

\ to ^a Variety of teaching environments, they would be able to form more realistic concepts 
of teaching and their roJ.e as a teacher, the institution and the Center would receive 
more objective data from these students concerning their experience, and as a result, 
-more sophisticated research could be conducted on this most vital aspect of teacher 

-.y preparation.. . 
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